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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE NATION AT SCHOOL 


If there is any one aspect of their common life in which the people 
of the United States are in common agreement and in which they 
manifest a common faith that is more than lip-service, it would seem 
to be public education. Notwithstanding current wide-spread and 
carefully planned propaganda to discourage and to discredit, the 
faith of the common man of America in the efficacy of the public 
school seems not to have been shaken. The tremendous growth in 
school attendance and the greatly increased cost of maintenance in 
the past twenty-five years bear eloquent testimony to the truth of 
this statement, notwithstanding the fact that the schools have their 
short-comings, that they are not accomplishing all they would like to 
accomplish in the way of raising the general level of intelligence, in 
eliminating illiteracy, in reducing ignorance and crime to a minimum, 
and in releasing in constructive channeis the creative energies of 
youth. But they are playing a worthy role in all these directions, and 
somehow the common man knows this, or thinks he does, and he will 
not have the opportunities of education denied his children. 

As evidence of the truth of the foregoing statements, observe a 
few facts recently given out by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. In round numbers there are now in the public schools of the 
nation 26,000,000 boys and girls, or approximately one-fifth of the 
total population of the United States; it takes 256,000 school build- 
ings to accommodate this great army of young Americans, and 
815,000 teachers to instruct them. Of this number of teachers, 
676,000 are women and 139,000 men. The total annual cost of 
maintaining the schools of this nation is now nearly $3,000,000,000, 
and the total value of school property is well over $8,000,000,000. 
The nation is at school, and apparently the various states and taxing 
units of the states are willing to foot their respective parts of the 
bill. How long they may be willing to do this will depend in no 
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small measure on how well they are kept informed, as well as upon 
the actual returns on the great investment they are making. 


ACCEPTED IN GOOD FAITH 


Last spring after the passage of the so-called Hancock Education 
Act by the North Carolina General Assembly, there was no end of 
confusion as to the meaning of many of the provisions of this new 
law, and it took several weeks to get these obscure provisions inter- 
preted. In the meantime the educational forces of the state voiced 
in no uncertain tones their dissatisfaction with the Hancock Act 
mainly because of its obscure and, in some instances conflicting pro- 
visions, the minimum bases stated for the support and the operation 
ef the schools, the abolition of professional requirements for super- 
intendents, and the centralization of powers over the schools in the 
state board of equalization rather than in the State Department of 
Education. The new law was framed primarily as a finance act and 
not as an education act. 

Dissatisfaction was at its highest pitch when the North Carolina 
Education Association met in Raleigh shortly after adjournment of 
the General Assembly. Governor Gardner addressed the county 
superintendents of schools at their annual dinner meeting. He ap- 
pealed to them to give the new law a fair trial with a view to deter- 
mining whether good schools could be operated under its provisions. 
He also pledged them that if they would coéperate with him in giv- 
ing it a fair trial and it should prove unworkable, he would call the 
General Assembly together and try to get an act passed that would 
not hurt the schools. 

A few weeks later the Attorney-General gave his interpretation 
of the obscure sections and conflicting provisions. That interpreta- 
tion was exceedingly liberal, so much so as really to set at nought 
some of the objectionable things the law seemed to make mandatory. 

Should the validity of certain of these interpretations ever have to 
be determined by the Supreme Court, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether they would stand the test of its scrutiny, notwithstanding 
the fact that our highest tribunal is composed of men who are not 
unfavorable to the best interests of the schools. Mr. Brummitt has 
the distinction of having made a fairly good school law out of very 
poor materials handed him by the General Assembly. 

But what a different situation would have developed had a Gov- 
ernor and an Attorney-General chosen to put financial considerations 


(Continued on Page 309) 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CITIZENS’ 
LIBRARY MOVEMENT* 


By O. Max GARDNER 
Governor of North Carolina 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once said, “After the church and 
6 school, the free public library is the most effective influ- 
ence for good in America.” Of course, Mr. Roosevelt was speaking 
of purely public institutions, or he would have placed the home at 
the head of the list; and certainly any thoughtful person cannot help 
seeing the tremendously important place books and reading should 
occupy in our lives, or the necessity for an effective means of accu- 
mulation, preservation, and distribution of books if they are to be 
of the greatest service. I regard the citizens’ library movement, first 
inspired, I believe by Mr. Frank Graham, of this University, to 
provide a good county-wide library service for every county, as one 
of the most profoundly important and far-reaching developments 
in public education in this state since the introduction of the com- 
pulsory school law. North Carolina today stands at the bottom of 
all the states in the American union in local public library facilities, 
and this citizens’ movement amounts to nothing less, in Mr. Gra- 
ham’s words, than “a people’s declaration of war” against these ap- 
palling conditions. But let us have done with generalities and 
enumerate some of the specific reasons why this movement is not 
only fraught with significant meaning as to North Carolina’s future 
and deserving of the whole-hearted support of every good citizen, 
but why it must succeed before our elemental educational opportuni- 
ties can be fairly considered equal to those of other states similarly 
situated. And first let us look at the library as an adjunct of the 
public school system. 
Mr. Mark Sullivan has included in his interesting book, “Our 
Times,” a chapter on education and the American mind. Mr. Sul- 
livan begins this chapter with these statements : 


The backbone of education in the common schools of America—so far as. 
it aimed to impart ideas, standards of individual and social conduct, and the 
like, was the “Readers.” They were to the last two-thirds of the nineteenth 
century what the New England Primer had been to the eighteenth century. 
The Readers were the only text books used in all schools that bore directly 
and positively upon the foundation of character, or that provided ethical guid- 
ance. ... The Readers were the proper and indispensable texts for teaching 


* Substance of an address delivered at Chapel Hill, N. C., on October 21, 1929. 
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integrity, honesty, industry, temperance, true patriotism, courage, politeness, 
and all other moral and intellectual virtues. . . . The Readers came in series, 
usually six, graduated to meet the needs of pupils of all ages. 


Mr. Sullivan goes on to state that McGuffey, though not men- 
tioned in the conventional histories of the period, was probably the 
most popular American of the second half of the nineteenth century. 

I am not a teacher and of course cannot qualify as an expert on 
modern methods of instruction. It must be apparent to any ob- 
servant layman, however, particularly if he has children of school 
age, that teaching methods have undergone a marked change in the 
past twenty years and that, more and more, the library is supplant- 
ing the text-book as a means of instruction. Whether for good or 
evil, the concentration upon a few well chosen texts, illustrated by 
the commanding influence of McGuffey’s readers over a period of 
seventy-five years, is as definitely relegated to the past as are the 
quaint “academies” over which stern-visaged schoolmasters of an- 
other day presided with almost a religious zeal and austerity of pur- 
pose. School children, even in the more elementary grades, no 
longer “get their lessons” from text books exclusively. There is a 
great deal of “parallel reading” to be done almost daily and I know 
I have seen my own boys bring home an armful of library books to 
be consulted in connection with the preparation of the next day’s 
lessons. President Chase in a recent newspaper article describes this 
modern trend in teaching methods better than I can: 


In modern teaching, from the elementary school to the university, the 
library has largely supplanted the text book as a means of instruction. In the 
more progressive elementary and secondary schools of the country, the entire 
curriculum is built around the service of the school library, with the result 
that every grade spends at least one period in the library per day, drawing 
upon its resources for the preparation of reports to be made in the classroom. 
The theory underlying this procedure is that promotion from one grade to 
another is much more easily effected by those children who handle an abun- 
dance of material than by those who depend altogether upon the text book 
and lecture as a means of instruction, as it has been demonstrated by scientific 
tests that the child who has had library facilities available advances with 
greater certainty than the child without. 


He goes on to point out how, in the case of the colleges, this 
shift in method of instruction has been even more notable, but I am 
interested primarily in the situation as it affects the public school. 

As I have stated, I am not competent to pass on the question 
whether the new methods of instruction are more effective than the 
old. I am only saying that the old methods have been changed and 
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that the student of today has occasion to consult a great many books 
bearing upon the particular subject of his investigation. I assume 
that this is a better method or it would not have been maintained. 
It should be stated, further, in this connection, that the old readers 
were in reality a condensed library of generally related knowledge 
and that, in their way, they took the place of the modern library of 
multitudinous volumes. 

In any case, we are confronted today by the immediate and con- 
crete need of adequate library service if our elaborate and highly 
expensive system of primary and secondary education is to function 
at its greatest efficiency. Books are expensive and it would be be- 
yond the capacity of even the well-to-do family budget to buy out- 
right such books as are prescribed and needed. The solution is 
obviously a codperative community effort directed towards the estab- 
lishing and properly housing and administering a library which can 
be used by the school children as well as the public. 

It is most significant and heartening, I think, to know that this 
University, under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation and under 
the able direction of Dr. L. R. Wilson of the University faculty, is 
intelligently setting about providing adequate training for librarian- 
ship in order that trained experts may be available for all phases of 
library work within the state. 

This is one important aspect of our existing needs. Another, 
scarcely less pressing, arises from a new conception of the educa- 
tional process itself. It used to be the case that when a person was 
graduated from a college or university, his education was regarded 
as complete. He burned his books—literally—packed up and went 
back home to take up the really serious business of making a living. 
The college or university experience was regarded as a period dedi- 
cated to preparation for life and few continuing intellectual rela- 
ionships, either with the institution itself or the world of books 
and scholarly interests of which it was a symbol, were projected into 
the after-life of the graduate. It was time taken out to learn, a sort 
of spiritual camping ground on the road leading from idealistic 
childhood to practical maturity. One might, in the after-life, recall 
its pleasant associations and even grow sentimental upon occasion 
over the time. But the idea that the process of education as exempli- 
fied by the University should be continued on through life had, I am 
sure, occurred to no one. 

But times have changed, and the conditions which made it pos- 
sible to burn the books and forget them and still get by no longer 
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exist. Keen and relentless competition has injected itself into every 
trade and profession and into every department of our life. Busi- 
ness itself, with the growth and development of the country, has 
entered a new stage of dignity and maturity. The old-fashioned 
“drummer” has been supplanted by a “representative” of the firm 
and his technique of selling has undergone a stage of evolution quite 
as striking as the change in name would indicate. The old back- 
slapping, yarn-spinning, tobacco-chewing good fellowship has given 
place to an elaborate system of sales psychology and a somewhat 
startling elegance of manner and approach. There is no place in 
the upper levels of American business or professional life today for 
anyone who is not in contact with the life and thought of the world 
of which he is a part. This involves constant reading and study and 
suggests an increasingly insistent need and demand for library facili- 
ties as one of the tools of everyday life. Another phase of this same 
situation is admirably expressed by President Chase: 


The second notable development in the library field is the part which the 
library is playing today in the development of modern business. Although 
North Carolina reported last year to the Special Libraries Association of the 
United States only two special librarians within the state, a change has taken 
place within the rest of the country which will inevitably affect North Caro- 
lina as it advances in the field of industrial and business operations. More 
than two thousand special libraries are to be found throughout the country in 
connection with the major industrial and financial concerns. No great organi- 
zation, such as the United States Steel Corporation or the Ford Motor Com- 
pany or General Electric, and no great banking institution today thinks of 
undertaking to conduct its highly complex business without having available 
every possible bit of literature bearing upon the subject and a skilled corps 
of librarians to make the materials available to the executives concerned. It 
is inconceivable that the textile and tobacco interests of North Carolina will 
long be without such resources, and if banking mergers, such as the one re- 
cently proposed in the state press, reach their highest efficiency, they will nec- 
essarily find it expedient to add library facilities and trained librarians to their 
equipment and personnel, and in even less extensive organizations the com- 
plexity of modern business and modern life will demand such resources. The 
financial and business executive, like the lawyer, doctor, minister, and teacher, 
will have to depend more and more upon expert knowledge such as can only 
be made available in this way. It is inconceivable also that officials of the 
state government can solve such intricate problems as taxation and state-wide 
education without having available somewhere like resources. 


Finally, I should like to suggest that we, as a people, cannot live 
a full life purely on the level of educational and economic expedi- 
ency. It is true that local free public libraries are imperatively needed 
if our school system is to function at its greatest efficiency, and it is 
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true, likewise, that the demands of modern business place a higher 
and higher premium on general all-round culture and breadth of in- 
tellectual contacts. But these reasons, compelling as they are, to my 
mind fall short of the real significance and final justification of this 
movement. Our civilization has reached the stage of social, economic, 
and cultural development where it has needs which are distinctly 
above and beyond the bread and butter line of bare necessities. I 
believe it has reached the stage where we should begin to pay some 
attention to those things which have to do with excellence and the 
yearning of men and women for a way of life touched by beauty and 
not entirely devoid of the stuff that dreams are made of. Man does 
not live by bread alone, and I see in this citizens’ library movement 
2 profoundly significant step in the direction of supplying the higher 
cultural and spiritual needs of our people. 

If our municipalities and chambers of commerce would actively 
interest themselves in this movement, it would be, in my judgment, 
the finest community service they could possibly render. For after 
all, the chief end of organized civic endeavor is not exclusively ma- 
terialistic in its nature. Additional smoke-stacks and bigger and 
better business are good and greatly to be desired, and they are an 
asset to a community or city only in the degree that they affirmatively 
enrich and contribute to the well-being and happiness of the people 
who live in the community. And apart from and beyond these con- 
siderations, 1 would rather have my money invested in a community 
that reads than in one that does not. I challenge the chambers of 
commerce and municipal authorities of North Carolina to a fuller 
appreciation of this aspect of the citizens’ library movement. 


MAKING ANCIENT HISTORY FRESH 


Dr. Thomas W. Lingle of Davidson College, on leave of absence for six 
months, spent the first half of the year on the trail of ancient history. Dr. 
Lingle writes: “The College gave me permission to be absent the past semester 
that I might go on the trail of ancient history. Mrs. Lingle and I sailed 
January 25th for Alexandria and spent the following six months seeking out 
the localities, monuments, and collections pertaining to ancient history in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Turkey, Greece and Crete, Sicily and 
Italy, trying to do for the teaching of ancient history something that I had 
previously done on a more far-reaching scale for the teaching of European 
history. I am interested to state that I now have the largest class in ancient 
history that was ever taught at Davidson College. I am trying to put some 
freshness and zeal into that course that could not otherwise be put into it.” 
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BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN THE 
SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


By Guy B. Puiirs 
Superintendent of City Schools, Greensboro, N. C. 


HIS ARTICLE is directed to the individual teachers and ad- 
BB Ron Feri of North Carolina because, if there is now a gap 
existing between the school forces and the general public of the 
state, it must have had at least a part of its origin in some failure 
on the part of the educators throughout the state. It is generally 
admitted that there is some sort of gap which may seriously handi- 
cap state progress unless it can be properly bridged within a reason- 
able length of time. It should be understood that any situation which 
materially influences the output of the public schools will just as 
materially influence the later progress of the state. It is to be under- 
stood further that all of the burden for failure to properly under- 
stand the purposes and the program of education cannot be placed 
at the door of educational forces. This discussion, however, will 
he confined to that side of the question. 


THE NATURE OF THE GAP 


The first question is one as to the nature of the gap. It really 
appears to be a lack of information on the part of the public as to 
the increased demands which are being made on education and the 
correspondingly increased cost of education. Within the past few 
years education has been called upon to undertake entirely new tasks 
as compared to its earlier demands. It is very doubtful indeed as to 
whether or not the educational group as a whole realizes the sig- 
nificance of the recent demands being made upon education. It is 
certain that the necessity for informing the public has not been 
realized. 

This is a day of a high type of promotion in industry and busi- 
ness. A big business realizes that properly to serve the public and to 
profit therefrom, its patrons must know all about the product on the 
market from every angle. Consequently, people face today on every 
hand an attractive, forceful, and accurate display of the qualities of 
certain articles in common use. We buy and sell today in terms of 
what we know to be the qualities of the article. Public education 
has come to be the biggest enterprise we know because upon it we 
must depend for the training and the vision to carry on in the years 
that are to come. Business, after all, is only the shadow of the 
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human being. Without the human element, there is no business. 
Consequently, that agency in the community which has to do with 
the supplying of man power is at the heart of the whole problem. 
The schools are, or should be, primarily interested in the develop- 
ment of man power. It, in turn, will develop the horse power for a 
modern civilization and at the same time provide the controls which 
will make possible the use of this wonderful power for the benefit 
of mankind. e 
How tHe Gap Has WIDENED 

This gap which is referred to has widened because of the fact 
that education has failed to accomplish its purposes or because the 
general public has failed to take hold and become acquainted with 
the situation. It must be admitted that there is some truth in both 
of these statements. It must be admitted further that both causes 
arise largely within the education forces. This has been recognized 
and through a state committee and various district committees the 
North Carolina Education Association is striving to get in force 
many agencies to bring about a better informed public. The work 
that has already been done and that is being planned is of a very 
high order and will soon begin to show in a thoroughly aroused 
public conscience which will begin to weigh values. There is little 
question but that the public can be trusted to do the right thing when 
all of the facts are faced honestly and squarely. 

The general public is not primarily interested in the spending of 
money unless it can see definite results. The problem which the 
educational forces face, therefore, is very definite and appears to be 
of a two-fold nature. Its first duty seems to be in coming to an 
assurance that what is being done is worthwhile. The question is 
one that must be faced squarely by each individual administrator and 
teacher. Some of the following questions will have to be answered: 


Questions THat Must Be ANSWERED 
Is the work that is being done worth what it is costing? 
Will it produce in citizenship values a more dependable, self- 
supporting, and self-respecting population for North Carolina? 
Will it show itself in a better attitude toward law and order? 
Affirmative answers to these questions, if given in definite terms, 
will help to bridge the gap. 
Tue TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
The second problem comes in the responsibility of the individual 
teacher’s spreading the information in the proper places and at the 
proper time as to what is actually going on. In other words, there 
is only one way to reach the home with the real message and that is 
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through the teacher and the child. There are approximately twenty- 
three thousand teachers in North Carolina classrooms today. Each 
one of these teachers holds a strategic position with reference to 
the school activities of from thirty to forty-five children. If those 
children are getting results in their efforts and are going home, 
daily, reporting favorably on the work of the school to the parents, 
there can be but one result. The challenge is to make twenty-three 
thousand classrooms storehouses of inspiration and information 
throughout the state. It will not be hard to visualize what the teach- 
ers and children of North Carolina can make possible for them- 
selves in the way of school facilities if they know what they need. 
No teacher can afford to overlook the seriousness of the attitude to- 
ward school life which she may be developing in her classroom. In- 
dividual teachers should know more about the history of North 
Carolina education. They should know something of the background 
of the entire program. Do they know, for instance, how funds are 
secured and used? Do they know the significance of attendance 
from the financial standpoint? Can they discuss these problems with 
an interested tax-payer? Do teachers know some of the modern 
tendencies in education and are they able to explain to a patron why 
music, physical education, art, vocational and industrial education, 
and other special phases of education are a part of the modern school 
program? These are some of the things that have increased the cost 
of education. Do they know the annual increase in the number of 
children who are attending the school as compared to the early his- 
tory of education? Have the educators been able to show to the 
public a real diagnosis of a particular educational situation or prob- 
lem and then offer a constructive solution to it? In other words, 
have they impressed the successful father and mother with their 
ability in leadership ? 

The present gap in North Carolina can be bridged when there is 
a thorough understanding on the part of the workers in the field of 
education in the state, that there is an individual responsibility rest- 
ing upon each one to spread through the state a real and honest 
picture of what is going on in the classrooms of the schools. This 
must be done through personal contact. Speeches and talks can be 
made to the various organizations. Information can be spread 
through the press, but above everything else the personality of the 
teachers of the state must speak through its daily contact with the 
pupil. A successful teacher is a big asset for any school system. A 
successful school system is the biggest asset for any state. The 
educational forces of North Carolina must come to speak in common 
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terms of education to the general public of the state and then must 
proceed to talk in terms of local needs. Let us bridge the gap before 
it grows so wide that it may come to spread throughout the state a 
program controlled by ignorance and greed. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from Page 300) 


above the interests of the children of the state! Herein lies the 
awkwardness of the Hancock Act: it may be interpreted from the 
point of view of finance and mean one thing for the schools or from 
the viewpoint of education and mean quite another thing. Mr. Brum- 
mitt gave his interpretation from the viewpoint of the latter, what- 
ever the General Assembly may or may not have intended. So much 
for the Preface: now the Story. 

The superintendents, teachers, and school officials of the state 
responded magnificently to the Governor’s appeal, accepted the new 
law in good faith, and are giving it a fair and honest trial under the 
Brummitt interpretation. As a result, it would seem as the fall term 
draws to a close, that the schools are having a highly successful year. 
Economies have been effected, but so far as we are able to learn 
there has been no general slowing down, although it is true that teach- 
ers’ salaries were somewhat reduced in many counties. The school 
people have taken the Governor at his word and are striving to the 
utmost and in perfectly good faith to “carry on.” 


PROVINCIALISM A DEADLY FOE 


“Provincialism is one of the deadliest foes to progress in educa- 
tion in North Carolina to-day. The whole social organism is so 
shot through with forces world-wide in their sweep and validity that 
such phrases as “The best in the state’ or “The best in the South’ are 
no longer adequate, and should be eliminated from our vocabulary. 
We are weighed in the relentless balance of the world. What have 
we to throw into these ponderous scales ?” 

This excerpt is taken from a message to county and city superin- 
tendents from Superintendent T. Wingate Andrews of High Point, 
State Director, National Education Association. “One of the great- 
est forces available to-day for breaking down provincial barriers is 
the National Education Association,” says Mr. Andrews. How is 
this force being utilized in North Carolina? Only 854 of the 15,000 
white teachers in North Carolina are members of the N. E. A. On 
a percentage basis North Carolina ranks along with the lowest in 
memberships of all the states and territories of the Union. 
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THE CORRELATION OF ENGLISH AND 
LATIN TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL* 


By T. W. VALENTINE 
Principal of Hendersonville High, Hendersonville, N.C. 


B eee is an extraordinarily large correlation between English 
and Latin; but, if the pupils are to derive the benefit they 
should derive from this fact they must not be left to their own 
unaided efforts. There is need of a definite teaching procedure, in- 
cluding the imparting of specific information and the inculcating of 
specific habits on the part of the pupils. To develop this procedure, 
and to put it into effect, there is need of sympathetic codperation 
between the teachers of the two languages. This paper will present 
a brief consideration of these points. 


CorrELATION Exists IN Fact 

The correlation between the two languages exists in fact. There 
are historical reasons for this ; and these reasons, though well known, 
will bear repetition. The English language grew out of dialects 
spoken by the Baltic and Scandinavian invaders of Britain; in its 
early stages it was inadequate for the needs of any but a relatively 
primitive people. Great changes were brought about by contact with 
France, which was one of the heirs of Rome. The eleventh century 
invasion brought about a struggle in England between two languages, 
Old English and Norman French, the latter being a derivative of 
Latin. The result of the long struggle was the emergence of a lan- 
guage in which, though the framework was English, there was an 
enormous element traceable ultimately to Rome; and, as late as the 
sixteenth century, literature intended to have a nation-wide appeal 
contained numerous “doublets,” one word being English and the 
other of Latin origin. Many of these appear in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer—for instance, “acknowledge and confess,” “power and 
might,” “goodness and mercy,” “peril and danger.” At about the 
same time, the revival of learning brought both the need and the 
opportunity for enriching the language with countless new words. 
The source of these new words was the Latin dictionary. The Latin 
element (together with Greek words in a Latin dress) has constantly 
increased, until it is now the largest element in the language. Also, 
the literary habits of English-speaking peoples have been profoundly 
influenced by the literature of ancient Rome. 


”” «6 ” 4 


* Substance of a report presented before the teachers of the Western District of the 
North Carolina Education Association, at Asheville, N. C., October 18, 1929. 
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Attempts have been made to underrate the Latin element in Eng- 
lish by pointing out that the words of most frequent occurrence in 
our language are of English and not of Latin origin. This argument 
misses the essential point. Children already know many of these 
common words before entering the first grade; they know very many 
more before entering high school. The words with which high school 
teachers are concerned are the words which the pupils do not know 
at the time they enter high school but will need to know in order to 
be able to read ordinary books and magazines with intelligence ; and 
of these words, ninety per cent or more will probably be found to be 
of Latin origin, or Latinized Greek; and this will be true whether 
the count be made by single words or by word-occurrences. 


LATIN PoTENTIALLY USEFUL IN ENGLISH 


Among the ways in which Latin is potentially useful for English, 
the following may be mentioned : 

Spelling. Owing to the fact that we have lost the habit of pro- 
nouncing double consonants, that we habitually blur unaccented vow- 
els, and that we have various letters or combinations of letters repre- 
senting one sound, pronunciation is very little guide to spelling. But, 
in many instances, a slight knowledge of Latin is a useful guide. 
This will at once appear from such words as following: Census, con- 
sensus, villa, vilify, desperate, disparate, aperient, apparant, separate, 
suppurate, allege, alert, dissipate, disintegrate. The list might, of 
course, be enlarged indefinitely. Moreover, the use of etymology 
as an aid to spelling adds interest as well as efficiency. 

Vocabulary. The majority of high school pupils, when they meet 
an unfamiliar English word in the course of their reading, make a 
vague guess at its meaning and let it go at that. The guess is fre- 
quently radically wrong, and even at best, is generally blurred. A 
very moderate acquaintance with Latin (if there has been training in 
the application of that knowledge) will in countless instances give 
the meaning of an unfamiliar English word, and will give it with a 
sharpness of definition which is usually beyond the hope of those 
who do not study Latin. 

Syntax and style. English differs radically from Latin in syntax 
and style; but typically Latin syntax, and typically Latin word order 
will frequently be found in the greatest English classics. Familiar 
examples are: “The Son of Man hath not where to lay his head”; 
“Inasmuch as he had not to pay”; “Silver and gold have I none”; 
“But him they saw not.” Even the Latin construction of the dative 
of possession occurs in at least one popular hymn. 
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Pronunciation. Latin words taken over directly from Latin into 
English—and their number is great and rapidly increasing—usually 
retain the Latin accent. It is mortifying to realize that one has made 
a barbarous mispronunciation. This mortification can be avoided 
in many instances by an elementary knowledge of Latin. (Gladiolus 
and angina pectoris are examples. ) 


To Be Userut A KNOWLEDGE oF Latin Must BE UseEp 


A knowledge of Latin is not much use unless it is used. Latin 
pupils will not make much progress in applying their knowledge of 
Latin unless they are taught how to use it. Who shall teach them? 

There can be only one satisfactory answer: Both Latin teachers 
and English teachers. Obviously the whole burden cannot profitably 
be laid on the already overburdened shoulders of the Latin teachers. 
The present high school course in Latin is already charged with the 
duty of covering five year’s work in four years. Every competent 
Latin teacher would thoroughly enjoy doing the additional work of 
helping out the Enlgish teachers if time permitted; but the English 
teachers (whose courses will be the chief beneficiaries, and who al- 
ready have eleven years in which to do their work) ought at least to 
do their part. It may be urged that English teachers do not know 
enough Latin to undertake the task. In that case, they do not know 
enough to be teachers of high school English. Whence came the 
fantastic notion that a teacher who knows no Latin is competent to 
teach English in high school? 

English teachers and Latin teachers should codperate closely and 
enthusiastically in this work. The fact that the greater part of the 
benefit will appear in the English courses should not and will not 
prevent the right kind of Latin teachers from making every possible 
effort to cooperate. We have a right to call upon the English teach- 
ers for a manifestation of the same spirit. The two groups should 
work together both in the formulation and in the execution of the 
plans. 


PLANS AND PRINCIPLES SUGGESTED 


What should the plans be? A few general principles are here 
suggested. The procedure should be definite, not vague; regular, 
not sporadic; it should include definite instruction; it should also 
include the development of definite study-habits in the pupils; and 
this instruction and these habits should be agreed upon in advance 
by the two groups. Word-formation proceeds along fairly regular 
lines ; specific information on the rules of word-formation should be 
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given both in English classes and in Latin classes. Practice should 
also be given, so that habits of word-analysis and word synthesis 
may become automatic. Much can be done with even a small Latin 
vocabulary. One very simple example will illustrate this fact. In 
order to arrive at the meaning of the English word “inevitable,” 
there is no need for the pupil ever to have met the comparatively 
rare Latin word inevitabilis ; he knows its component parts (the pre- 
fixes in and e, the common word vito and the suffix), and that is 
enough, provided he has developed the habit of using such knowl- 
edge. The development of that habit will be thoroughly enjoyed by 
very many of the pupils. 

One further suggestion may be made. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals may ‘ery properly be asked to give serious thought to this 
question: Would not the whole work of the high school be benefited 
by introducing a new kind of word-study as required work in the 
second semester of the seventh year? The course we have in mind 
would include a small, carefully selected Latin vocabulary (selected 
for its English rather than for its Latin value), and a large amount 
of drill in word-analysis and word-synthesis, based on that vocabulary. 

This paper is confessedly very incomplete. The aim is to pre- 
sent practical suggestions on which to start work. If these sugges- 
tions, or any of them, shall be found acceptable and put in practice, 
it will then be appropriate for another committee to make a further 
report. Meanwhile, many of our teachers will be trying, on their 
own initiative, to correlate the teaching of the two languages in 
numerous ways not mentioned here. Not only the bones of our lan- 
guage, but also our literature, our institutions, our architecture, our 
art, our religion, our philosophy and our thought-forms, all come to 
us, immediately from, or are mediated to us through, ancient Rome. 
It is, of course, to be expected that Latin teachers will find constant 
opportunities of enriching their teaching by calling their pupils’ at- 
tention to the magnitude of this debt. 


AN APPRECIATION 

Many school officials are interested in the work Miss Nora Beust 
is doing in the matter of recommending lists of books for high school 
libraries. The following from Superintendent G. O. Rogers of 
Whiteville is one of the many comments that have reached us: 

“This is to express our hearty appreciation of the service THE 
HicuH ScHoor Journat rendered us in the October issue by pub- 
lishing a selected list of books of fiction for the high school library. 
We immediately ordered the entire list and I can safely say that each 
book has been read by some high school pupil. This one article is 
worth the cost of THe JourNnat for a year.” 
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BOY SCOUTS AND THE SCHOOLS 


By Harotp D. Meyer 
The University of North Carolina 


N THE TASK of directing educational procedure to the effective 
| beter correlation and fruition of the fundamentals of 
secondary education, the Boy Scouts of America stand as a secure 
and steady ally to the schools. The ever-increasing number of boy 
scouts in our high school enrollment throughout the country is at- 
tended by an established interest of a large number of boys in a 
continuous scout association. The accumulated membership of the 
Boy Scouts of America since its inception in 1910 totals approxi- 
mately 3,500,000. The annual active membership approximates 
1,000,000. The greater portion of boys active in scouting is found 
in the junior and senior high school population. 


ScoUTING OBJECTIVES 

Scouting is a movement indispensable in directing boy activities 
in our modern complex life. It has three definite objectives : 

1. To keep uppermost in the activities of boys the highest ideals 
of citizenship, health, of social responsibility and of accomplishment 
by furnishing under competent leadership such opportunity for suc- 
cessful participation in the many situations of life. 

2. In order to realize its aims scouting includes such things to 
do as will furnish the necessary motives and interests for immedi- 
ately desirable ends, such as to direct fair play in sports, wholesome 
recreation, constructive use of leisure time, and physical accomplish- 
ment, to the knowledge of things and of everyday affairs and ex- 
periences to new adaptations. There is also the development of 
comradeship and helpfulness and the acceptance of responsibility of 
small things which lead to greater tasks. 

3. Codperating and supplementing the institutions of life such 
as the home, school, church, state and community, and particularly 
where these institutions have little opportunity to furnish programs 
of activity for boys, or little ability to direct a program, or perhaps 
lack of proper conception of the needs of boy life, by supplying a 
program of desirable activities closely related to the activities of 
these institutions. 

RELATION TO THE SCHOOL 


What is the specific relationship of the boy scout movement to 
the school? It is agreed that it is not practicable to recruit scout- 
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masters and boy leaders in any large numbers from the ranks of the 
school profession, but that the school superintendents and principals 
may give aid in mobilizing troop committees and in securing scout 
leaders among the citizers of the school communities. No attempt 
should be made to lay an extra burden upon the school officials. 

We should also cite a caution against making scouting a part of 
the classroom curriculum, which would devitalize the appeal of 
scouting to the boy. 


How tHe ScuHoots May HEtp 

The schools may help the scouting program in local communities 
in the following ways: 

1. They may permit the use of the school property for troop 
meetings and for training courses for scoutmasters and other pur- 
poses in connection with the local council and local troops. 

2. The schools may codperate in stimulating boys’ interest in 
scout troops of the community. 

3. School men may serve on the local council and may stimulate 
the interest of Parent-Teachers’ associations in sponsoring scout 
troops as instructors. 

4. School men may also assist in training courses for scout- 
masters as instructors. 

5. School men may assist the scouts in moral and civic training 
by giving the scouts definite responsibilities in connection with safety 
patrols, fire dismissals, flag raisings, maintaining order on stairways 
and in the yard, care of school property and school grounds, fighting 
forest fires, etc. 

6. The schools may in a restricted degree give credit for scout 
work, for advancement, and for merit badges. Also certain of the 
merit badge subjects will be made more accessible to the boy scouts: 
through manual training and nature study which the schools may 
offer. 

7. The schools and scouts may codperate on field trips and in- 
dustrial and historical hikes. 


How THE Boy Scouts May HELP THE SCHOOLS 

The ways in which the boy scouts may help the schools are as: 
follows: 

1. The boy scouts may cooperate with the truant officer in deal- 
ing with delinquent boys who have lost interest in school; they may 
help to revive a boy’s ambition and interest and give him a happy 
relation to a group within the school through his association in the 
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scout troop and patrol. A very happy codperation between the scout 
council and the schools and the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs of Seattle, 
Washington, is accomplishing some definite results in this field. 

2. The boy scouts may make nature collections of butterflies, 
beetles, leaves, wood, and other biological studies which may be dis- 
played in the school rooms. 

3. The boy scouts may do special service in the self-government 
of the school and in the school community as is suggested in No. 5 
abeve. In this connection the boy scouts in some schools are given 
charge of the recreational period where organized games are put on 
under their leadership. 

4. The boy scouts may speak to the children in the various 
rooms in promotion of whatever projects might have in mind. 

5. The boy scouts may be enlisted in a definite effort to raise the 
standard of conduct in schools in the interest of clean morals and 
to make effective on the school campus the principles of the Scout 
Oath and Law. 

6. In some councils the boy scout camps are used by the school 
authorities in connection with an encampment of the R. O. T. C. 

7. The boy scouts may codperate with the school authorities in 
conducting field trips, nature study hikes, etc., for classes in the 
school. 


How CorrELATION May Be ACCOMPLISHED 


The national organization of the Boy Scouts of America have 
made a study of the relationship of scouting to the schools and have 
presented a number of ways in which effective correlation may be 
accomplished. It is perhaps of interest to present a few of these 
specific cases used in this study to show the real value of such a 
correlation. 


JoHNsToN, PENNSYLVANIA 

In Johnston, Pa., there are four scout clubs, one in the senior 
high school and three in the junior high schools. Membership in 
these clubs in no way interferes with a boy’s membership in the local 
scout troops. All of these clubs meet for one hour per week during 
the period set aside for extra-curricular activities in which students 
find expression in a number of clubs on various subjects. Mr. Hert 
J. Stack, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, reports a vital interest 
in the scout clubs of the junior high schools and also a very large 
enrollment in the scout club of the senior high school. In fact these 
are among the largest in the school. It is evident, however, that a 
number of boy scouts in the school may elect for definite reasons, 
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to be members of other clubs, and since all clubs meet at the same 
hour, the membership in the scout club is reduced to those whose 
dominant interest is in scouting. 

Each scout club has a faculty adviser. In each junior high school 
the principal is advisor to the scout club. The scout executive serves 
as advisor to the scout club in the senior high school. 


PROGRAM 


The program in both junior and senior high school clubs is about 
the same except that the junior high school groups specialize on scout 
tests and requirements for second class and first class scouts, whereas 
the students in the senior high school specialize on merit badge work. 

The primary activity of the club relates to instruction and practice 
in these various tests. Groups within the club are organized accord- 
ing to their interest and rank. The more advanced and proficient 
scouts serve as instructors to help those who are less advanced. The 
club advisor arranged with special instructors on the school faculty 
and in the various trades in the community to give instruction after 
school hours or during the extra-curricular period to help these scouts 
pass their tests. 


There is a slight suggestion here of an excessive emphasis upon 
the instructional phases of the scouting program. This is balanced, 
however, with a provision for service patrols, safety patrols, clean-up 


patrols, etc., organized within the clubs to serve the entire school 
community. Each club is likewise represented on the student coun- 
cil. The scout clubs also conduct hikes into the open country and 
into industrial centers. 

The scout club shares the privilege with all other clubs in the 
school of putting on a school assembly program once during the 
semester. A distinctly scouting program is given by the scout club 
on this occasion. 

San Dieco, CALIFORNIA 

The scouts in the junior high school at San Diego were classified 
according to rank. The scout clubs are organized as provisional 
troops according to their rank. There are three or more troops in 
each school, one being comprised of tenderfoot,-another of second 
class and a third of first class scouts. Each group has 2 distinguish- 
ing neckerchief. The colors are as follows: 


Tenderfoot 
Second Class Royal Blue 
First Class Orange 
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A scout room is provided which contains library reading tables, 
equipment cases, etc. These rooms are decorated with scouting ma- 
terial, including pictures, knot boards, troop and patrol flags and 
nature collections. 

The scout club meets one hour per week on a schedule provided 
for all clubs in the school. 

These scouts are all members of regularly organized troops out- 
side the school. Instruction in the scout club is for the purpose of 
advancement in the troop. The period of instruction is divided into 
two parts of twenty-five minutes each with a ten minute intermis- 
sion. The first period is devoted to the work of the scout patrol and 
troop with general instruction and review. The second period is 
devoted to practical instruction and test passing. 

The assistant principal in each junior high school has a special 
responsibility for all boys’ activities in the school. These principals 
are also serving as deputy commissioners of the local council. The 
field scout executive has an advisory relation to these school scout 
clubs, but the control is in the hands of the school principal. These 
clubs cannot assemble at any time other than the regular club period 
nor at any place other than the school without the joint approval of 
the school principal and the executive and the consent of the school 
superintendent. 


RocuHeEster, New YorkK 


In the three junior high schools of Rochester one hour each week 
is given over to club work, at which time each pupil may choose the 
type of club work in which he is most interested. In each school 
there is a scout club under the supervision of a faculty member. 

There is a school for crippled children in which the scout troop 
is one of the most important phases of the program. Every boy of 
scout age is in this troop. The principal reports that this troop has 
improved the morals of his school. 

The supervisors of the various departments of health, art, manual 
training and music have instructed their faculty members to open the 
facilities of their departments for instruction in the various merit 
badges. Similar instruction is given in life-saving, athletics, bugling, 
carpentry, craftsmanship and nature study. 

A key man is selected in each junior and senior high school whose 
responsibility is to recruit members of the faculty to serve as merit 
‘badge counselors. These counselors are given special instruction by 
the local council and its court of honor. Ninety-seven school teach- 


ers are now serving as merit badge counselors, which makes it pos- 
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sible for any scout in school to carry forward his merit badge work 
as a part of the extra-curricular program of the school. 

Members of the school faculty are reported to be very deeply 
interested and faithful in their devotion to scout work. 

Again we note the tendency to give over emphasis to the instruc- 
tional phases of the scouting program with far too little attention 
to the fellowship and club life features of the program. 


Montcvair, NEw JERSEY 


All boy scouts in the high school have been organized in a school 
scout association, the purpose of which is to sponsor scouting prin- 
ciples “for the honor of the school.” 

Membership in the scout association does not interfere with the 
membership in the various troops in the community. The school 
scout association functions under the general supervision of the 
school authorities. It aims to maintain the best discipline and 
scholarship. 

The principal of the school is head of the association ; the student 
president of the association is called the school scout leader and ranks 
in the school the same as the senior patrol leader of atroop. He is 
elected in September and holds office for one semester. He may be 
reélected for the balance of the year if satisfactory. His election 
must be approved by the principal of the school and the scout execu- 
tive. The school scout leader may be removed at any time, for cause, 
either by the principal or the executive. 

The school scout leader in the high school is elected from the 
senior class. His staff consists of one scout from each of the four 
classes. 

There is a room leader in each room who is the ranking scout. 
These room leaders constitute the staff of the school scout leader. 
The room leader is responsible for the conduct of scouts in his room. 
The scout association and the various room leaders are responsible 
for distributing the School Gazette. The scout association recom- 
mends those of its membership deserving special citation and also 
calls attention to cases which deserve a reprimand, 

Scouts are expected to enter loyally into the activities of the 
school and to use their influence to uphold school ideals and to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the school. 


Tue Detroit PLAN 


The most practical codperation between scouting and the public 
schools has been developed in Detroit : 
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1. In Detroit, the organization and general supervision of school 
scout troops is carried on by field scout executives under the direc- 
tion of a joint board of ten men, five of whom are appointed by the 
school administration and an equal number appointed by the scout 
council. 

2. School credit (one point in physical training) is given for 
scout activity and the salaries of field scout executives are charged 
to health education in the public school budget. 

3. All scout activity in school troops is under the jurisdiction 
of the local scout executive. 

4. School troops operate under volunteer scoutmasters and vol- 
unteer troop committeemen—citizens of the community. 

5. The school board makes school rooms available for troop 
meetings outside of school hours, and without charge. 

6. Scouting is made attractive to boys of grades 7, 8, and 9, but 
no boy is forced to join a troop or to continue scouting. 


Co6PERATION 


The projects which we commend to special attention are: 

1. The organization and operation of more school scout troops 
under the plan developed in Detroit. 

2. A further development of merit badge work as an aid to voca- 
tional guidance in codperation with the local scout council, 

3. A further development of the codperation of Parent-Teacher 
associations as bodies which may properly sponsor boy scout troops 
meeting in public school buildings. 

4. A further development of community-wide surveys of boy 
facts through codperation of public schools and boy scout councils, 
which will enable the local councils to direct intelligently the organi- 
zation of scout troops to serve the unreached thousands of boys in 
North Carolina who have no church connection, no scout connection 
and in many instances no school connection beyond the legal age of 
compulsory school attendance. 


Attention is called to the series of special articles which the Hicu 
ScHOOL JouRNAL will carry during 1930 on various Virgilian themes. 
The first of these articles will appear in the January issue. These 
features will be the JouRNAL’s contribution to the two thousandth 
anniversary of Virgil’s birth, the Bimillennium Virgilianum, 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the interest 
of Latin teachers. Questions and brief articles dealing with prob- 
lems in connection with Latin teaching will be welcomed. 


 Terdnmomtaee ak 


E HAD planned to signalize the revival of the Column by 
\ y the publication of excerpts from an excellent report presented 
by T. W. Valentine, of Hendersonville High School, on The Correla- 
tion of Latin With English Teaching. This report was given before 
the Latin Departmental meeting of the Western District of the N. C. 
E. A. in Asheville this fall. However, the editors of the JourNAL 
considered this paper of sufficient common interest to print it in full 
among its general articles. So we refer you to the table of contents 
and pass on to other items. 

















Three requests have come to this editor since last July, all asking 
for a list of the books, pamphlets and periodicals most valuable to 
Latin teachers from the standpoint of materials and methods. Omit- 
ting such necessary items as text-books, dictionaries, and mythologies, 
we gave this answer ; please look it over, and write in regarding any 
titles which you consider should be omitted or added : 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: 

Teaching of High School Latin—J. B. Game. 
Syntax of High School Latin—Lee Byrne. 
Vocabulary of High School Latin—G. Lodge. 

The Classical Investigation—Part 1. General Report. 
Art of Reading Latin—W. G. Hale. 

A Companion to School Classics—J. Gow. 

A Day in Old Rome—W. S. Davis. 

A History of Rome—T. Frank. 

Latin Literature—J. W. Mackail. 


CONAWAWN 


PERIODICALS : 
1. The Classical Journal. 
2. Latin Notes. 
3. The Classical Weekly. 
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This list contains information on the content, material, methods,. 
antiquities, history and literature of the high school course. The 
periodicals, especially the first two, provide the teacher with the latest 
articles and ideas in the Latin field. “Hints for Teachers” in the 
Classical Journal, and Latin Notes are particularly valuable to the 
teacher of secondary Latin. 





Speaking of books helpful to the teacher of Latin, we received 
advance notice several months ago of a new text to be called The 
Teaching of Latin, by the late Mason D. Gray. Publisher is D. Ap- 
pleton. This book is now available. 

Teachers of Caesar and Cicero will be particularly interested in 
the following list of “Signs of Approaching Death of the Roman 
Republic,” discussed by Dr. H. M. Poteat of Wake Forest College in 
a recent address : 

1. Growing usurpation of power by “a little group of wilful men 

in the senate.” 

2. Political crookedness and chicanery; the postponement and 

disruption of elections and law courts. 

3. The apathy and venality of the electorate, especially after the 

first triumvirate. 

4. The exploitation of the provinces; governors, chosen by lot, 
were paid no salaries and were expected to reimburse them- 
selves in their provinces. 

The rise of individualism as opposed to previous contented 

submergence in the citizen body—e.g., the Gracchi, Marius, 

Sulla. 

6. Series of assaults on liberty; sores on the body politic, evi- 
dence of disease within—Sulla, Spartacus, Catiline, the Two 
Triumvirates, the Civil Wars, Caesar, Antony. 

7. The growing importance of the army in government; Marius 
formed the first really professional army. 


wn 


Those interested in fuller notes on Dr. Poteat’s speech on “The 
Death of the Roman Republic” will find them on p. 2 of the May, 
1929, issue of Latin Notes. 


A revision of the course of study for North Carolina high schools 
is under way. The old course is now out of print, and we understand 
that the State Department of Education is having the various courses 
revised before issuing a new printing, some time this school year- 
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Latin teachers will be particularly interested in the plan to include in 
the revision of the Latin course a much more complete bibliography 
for Latin teachers. 


“A Roman Style Show” was presented by the Greensboro high 
school as part of the Latin program at the recent meeting of the 
Northwestern District, N. C. E. A., in Greensboro. The costumes 
and arrangement indicated careful study of the Roman originals. 
Both boys and girls participated as characters. The presentation 
required only eighteen minutes. Anyone desiring further informa- 
tion upon the dramatization can secure it from Miss Sarah Lesley, 
Central High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


The year 1930 has been set aside all over the world as a celebra- 
tion of the Bimillennium Virgilianum. This anniversary, commemo- 
rating the completion of the two thousandth year since the birth of 
Virgil, is to be signalized by special state-wide and nation-wide pro- 
grams centered around the Roman epic poet. Princeton University 
has already held its big celebration. Various other colleges and high 
schools are planning some program or event revolving around a Vir- 
gilian theme. Various chairmen for the celebration in North Caro- 
lina have been appointed, and they hope to assist the teachers of Latin 
in celebrating this anniversary. Already each of the six state district 
meetings of the N. C. E. A. have been marked by at least one address 
on some Virgilian theme at the Latin departmental meetings. Some 
of the districts have had two addresses of this type, and one centered 
its entire program around Virgil. This column will carry additional 
comments and announcements from time to time in regard fo this 
matter. 


New publications in the professional field will be listed in this 
column from time to time. Here are some of the most recent: 


Dipo; QUEEN or Hearts, by Gertrude Atherton. Horace Liveright. 
$2.50. A romance. : 


THe Roman Sorprer, by Amédée Forestier. An importation by 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. $5.00. The story in pictures of the de- 
velopment of the Roman soldier; there are 15 full color illustra- 
tions, and 46 photogravures, all suitable for mounting. Explana- 
tory notes. Special reference to Britain. 
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A Hanpbpook or CLassicat MytHo.ocy, by George Howe and G. A. 
Harrer. Crofts, N. Y. $1.50. A handy, accurate mythological 
reference work, with convenient alphabetical arrangement of sub- 
jects. 

THe LAUGHING QUEEN, by E. Barrington. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
N. Y. $2.50. A romance of the ever-famous queen, Cleopatra. 

Latin I, by Pearson, H. C., Lawrence, Lillie M., and Raynor, Nina 
F. American Book Co., N. Y. $1.40. A new First Year Latin 
text. 

A Sreconp-YEAR LaTIN READER, by Sanford, F. W., and Scott, H. F. 
Scott, Foresman, Chicago. $1.60. 

Seconp Latin Book (Revised Edition), by Ullman, B. L., and 
Henry, N. E. Macmillan, N. Y. $1.68. 

Seconp Year Latin, by F. S. Dunham. John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. 


We really mean what we say in the brief explanatory note at the 
beginning of this column. Several high school teachers have already 
aided us, and we look forward to comments and assistance from 
others. Write us what you are doing, and let us help one another by 
exchanging ideas. 





MULTISTAMP 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


The Portable School Duplicator 


ULTISTAMP allows the teacher to sup- 

ply immediately personal copies of 
quizzes, tests and examinations without mov- 
ing from her desk. 
Simply write, trace, draw or typewrite on the 
stencil. Snap it. on to Multistamp and roll 
off the copies, on any grade paper, 40 to 60 
a minute. 
Multistamp allows personal supervision of 
more pupils. It gives pupils chance for self- 
expression. 
Economical to buy. Simple to operate. Inks 
from the inside. GUARANTEED. Used by 
public schools, universities and colleges 
throughout the country. 
No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. 
Includes Nos. 1, 3 and 5 Multistamp. With complete supplies, 
all packed in handsome steel carrying case. Price, $50.00. 
No. 5. Letter Size. With full complement of supplies. 
Price, $25.00. 
No. 3. One-half Letter Size. With complete complement of 
supplies. Price, $15.00. 
No. 1. A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. With full sup- 
plies. Price, $7.50. 
No. 7. (Prints 7% x10% inches.) Multistamp Outfit espe- 
cially recommended for class room work with 1 qr. Stencils, 
1 Ib. Ink, Ink Brush, Corrective Fluid, Type Kleener, Stylus 
Pen and Etc., with complete instructions. $35.00. 

(Prices f. o. b. Factory) 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E, PRESTON 











« 


N THE death of Dr. E. E. Slosson at Washington on October 15 
| it country has lost not only an able scientist but one of the fore- 
most interpreters of science to the general public. As director of the 
staff of Science Service, as well as in his numerous writings he has 
done a great work toward making science a study of vital interest to 
teachers and pupils alike. 

In these days when, especially in graduate schools of universities, 
so much emphasis is put upon training for research, it is needful to 
remember that the world also needs broadcasters or interpreters who 
can point out the value of these researches to the average man, show- 
ing him how to apply them to the betterment of his general welfare, 
and teaching him how, through them, he can get a broader and finer 
conception of the world in which he lives. In its limited way our 
great body of teachers is a body of such interpreters ; we need, how- 
ever a group of guiding spirits, closer than we are to the front line of 
labor and discovery, who, because they are free from the distracting 
details of school routine, can give their full time and ability to send- 
ing out to us the latest reports of advances made. Such, in recent 
years, has been the work of Dr. Slosson. May others of equal ability 
rise up to continue it! 


A quarterly periodical that bids fair to be of much assistance to 
teachers of general science and biology is Nature and Science Educa- 
tion Review, published by the American Nature Association, and now 
entering upon its second volume. The magazine is apparently still in 
its tentative stage, both as to its financing and as to its content. It is 
trying to cover a field less formally technical than most educational 
publications, yet one that is full of material for course enrichment 
and for stimulating outdoor observation. It deserves such financial 
support as will place it securely on its feet. 


A noteworthy step has recently been taken in the formation of the 
National Association for Research In Science Teaching, and its 
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securing as a publicity organ the General Science Quarterly, re- 
christened Science Education. For the present the policy of the as- 
sociation, which contains on its roll the names of many of the fore- 
most investigators in the field of secondary science instruction, seems 
to be to confine membership to active workers in research lines rather 
than to enlist those whose time must be given mainly to teaching 
routine. The closer union of such a body of recognized experts from 
all over the country should lead to wide improvements in teaching 
techniques in this field. 


For DEMONSTRATING TO GENERAL SCIENCE CLassEs THAT Arr Has 
WEIGHT. 

A convenient device that does away with the awkward connection 
of rubber hose and pinch cork can be readily made by fitting a one- 
hole rubber stopper with valve stem from an old inner-tuber of an 
automobile tire. If this stopper is fitted tightly into a gallon bottle, 
sufficient air can be safely forced in with an ordinary tire pump to 
give a very noticeable change in reading. (Contributed by H. B. 
Hoyle, Chapel Hill High School.) 


(Editor’s note.) The devising, assembling and subsequent return 
of cabinets of dismantled demonstration apparatus makes rather large 
demand upon both the time and the ingenuity of science teachers. 
Especially is this so where the equipment is limited. An exchange 
of ideas for minimizing this demand through convenient “set-ups” or 
simple and permanent pieces of inexpensive apparatus, such as that 
described by Mr. Hoyle will be welcomed in this column. 





Thousands of Successful Teachers Use 


To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date information of all “ 

kinds that is of vital use and interest in the schoolroom. The Supreme 
A wise school superintendent has said: “I have never yet Authority 
seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who was accus- 
tomed to the frequent use of the dictionary who was not 






at the same time a good or superior all-round scholar.” A "i 
better test than this of the value of dictionary work could 
not be found. 






WEBSTERS 


The New International is constantly revised and improved 
to keep abreast of modern needs and information. 452,000 
Entries, including thousands of new words. 6000 IIlustra- 
tions. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE CLIMAX SERIES 





Latin - Second Year 
BERRY AND LEE 


An unparalleled wealth of reading from many Latin authors 
—vocabulary, syntax, oral and written exercises, and word 
study all based on the reading material—a thorough-going re- 
view of forms and syntax required in the first two years of 
Latin—illustrations uniquely depicting Roman life from a 
wide variety of sources—these are only a few of the many 
features in LATIN—SECOND YEAR. The book meets 
college entrance requirements. 


To be Published Soon 











SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 








REDUCE EXPENSIVE FAILURES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Perhaps nothing has brought the cost of failures to public notice so 
much as the recent proposal of a prominent Washington superintendent 
to charge a definite fee to all pupils who fail a course and repeat it the 
following year. 

Do you know what the annual extra cost is to your school for all pupils 
who fail and repeat arithmetic? 

AVOID much of this expense to your school this year by supplementing 
your present arithmetic text with the 


Ruch—Knight—Studebaker 
ARITHMETIC WORK—BOOKS 
One book for each grade from 3 to 8 inclusive. 


Built to maintain fundamental arithmetic skills once they have been 
taught through the years of the elementary school. Now used in hun- 
dreds of North Carolina schools to raise the average arithmetic standing 
of all pupils. 


Sample pages and other detailed information gladly sent on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Builders of Educational Programs 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. Atlanta 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


A REQUEST AND ANSWER (A LA DorotHy Drx) 


“Dear Mrs. Binford: I have just read your greetings in the Hicu 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. May I claim your kind offer to give help to high 
school associations? We are calling our first meeting of the parents 
next Wednesday. If you can send me any suggested programs or 
helps, I am sure that our meeting will be more successful.” 

Reply: . . . Get a good speaker on the “Problems of Adoles- 
cence,” or “The Modern High School’ or “Mental Hygiene in the 
Life of the Adolescent,” or on almost any problems that enter into 
the high school life. I am interested in you because you are a Dean 
of girls. Do the parents of your community understand what you are 
hoping to do for their girls? Perhaps you need to explain your work 
to them and get their active codperation. Are you using “My Auto- 
biography” for girls, gotten out by the “Southern Woman’s Educa- 
tional Alliance,” of Richmond, Virginia? Have your presented a 
plan of vocational guidance to the parents? You know so much more 
about it than I, but it seems to me that it is among the most important 
work that there is in the high schools today. Generally parents are 
rather ignorant of its importance, and need to have it presented and 
explained to them. 

Could you not get some one to talk on wholesome social life in the 
high schooi, leading up to a general discussion ? 

The following are subjects which could be considered at any meet- 
ing: 

“Influence of Art, Music and Literature in the Life of a Child.” 

“The Wise Use of Leisure”: hobbies, recreation, arts and crafts, 
etc. 

“The Health of the Adolescent.” 

“The High School Curriculum,” modern methods, etc. 

“School Costs,” why education is more expensive than it was, 
what proportion of the nation’s income goes to education; discussion 
of the state equalizing fund, etc. 

Some phase of education recommended for “Education Week,” 
or “Children’s Book Week.” The “High School Projects for Book 
Week,” published by the National Association of Book Publishers, 
appeal to me. 

The Department of the Interior is getting out some splendid let- 
ters for parents. A list of the publications of the Department would 
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give these, and also material on “Home Education.” These could be 
presented at some meeting. 

There are some periodicals which give numerous program sug- 
gestions: “Hygeia,” “Child Welfare Magazine,” the official organ of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, “School Life,” “The 
Progressive Parent.” 

The new book “Interpreting the Public’s Schools,” by Jule B. 
Warren, Secretary of the North Carolina Education Association, is 
full of ideas that parents should know. I am just reading "If Par- 
ents Only Knew,” by Elizabeth Cleveland, published by W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co., New York City. It is exceedingly well written and is 
full of suggestions for study and meetings. 

If you can, get the parents to form a study group, and take up 
some worth-while books, which you can suggest. 

To associations, which are members of the state and national Con- 
gresses, we are able to give a large number of program suggestions 
and other helps, in publications, written by men and women, who are 
authorities. 

Mrs. RayMonpD BINFoRD. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS THAT ILLUSTRATE 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LITERARY 
PRODUCTION FOR YOUNG READERS 


Selected by Nora Beust 
The University of North Carolina 


Adams, R. G. Pilgrims, Indians and Patriots; the pictorial history 
of America from the colonial age to the Revolution. Little. $3.00. 
The author says that the reason for the book is the pictures. They are re- 

prints of pictures from books not found in ordinary libraries. The text is 

specific and authoritative in its intrepretation of the pictures. 


Atkinson, Eleanor. Greyfriars Bobby. Harper. $3.00. 
A new edition of this old favorite. Illustrated with appealing pictures and 
decorations by Marguerite Kirmse. 
Beskow, Elsa. Aunt Green, Aunt Brown and Aunt Lavender ; trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Siri Andrews. Harper. $2.25. 
A delightful story of these three colorful aunts told with the details and 
humor that please little folks and their elders. 
Chamley, M. V. The Boy’s Life of the Wright Brothers. Harper. 
$2.00. 


A clear and dramatic account of the Wright brothers’ great achievement— 
the invention of the flying machine. 
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Eyton, John. Kullu of the Carts. Bobbs Merrill. $2.50. 

The friendship of Drew Bartle, son of an English father and Hindu 
mother, and Kullu of the carts is a graphic story of India by one who has lived 
there and knows the country. 


Finger, Charles. Courageous Companions. Longmans. $3.00. 


A splendid tale of a young lad’s adventures with Magellan on the first 
voyage around the world. The story is written with a fine moral background. 
The author uses maxims and adages very frequently and aptly. 


Hillyer, V. M. A Child’s Geography of the World. Century. $3.50. 

The author aims to give the child a traveler’s view of the world. Mr. Hill- 
yer’s attitude is that of interesting young readers in the unusual by association 
with the usual. The book contains many incidents that befell the writer in his 
travels about the world. 


Hood, Evelyn. The Story of a Head of Police. Doubleday. 75 
cents. 
True facts about Theodore Roosevelt told for the youngest readers. 


Hough, Walter. The Story of Fire. Doubleday. $2.00. 
An interesting account of the evolution of the uses of fire from earliest 
times to the present day. 


Kelly, E. P. Trumpeter of Krakow. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The romance and mystery of Poland of the fifteenth century is told with 
beautiful simplicity. 


Lindsay, Vachel. Johnny Appleseed and Other Poems. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 


A collection of Lindsay’s verse, favorites of young readers, that show his 
skill at describing the American pioneer in his story-poems and also the charm 
of his lyrics. Well illustrated. 


Lisle, Clifton. Hobnails and Heather. Harcourt. $2.50, 


The Eagle Scouts accompanied by the author take the first American Boy 
Scout hike through England and France. England and France are revealed to 
the reader in a refreshing style. 


McNeely, M. H. The Jumping Off Place. Longmans. $2.00. 

This story of Dakota life in the days of the homesteaders tells of the ex- 
periences of the four young Linvilles in proving a claim. 
Mukerji, D.G. The Chief of the Herd. Dutton. $2.50. 


There is philosophy in this dramatic story of the elephant and his herd in 
the Indian jungles. 


Nicol, Nina. Rusty Pete of the Lazy Ab. Macmillan. $2.00. 


A description of western ranch life for children of the third and fourth 
grade. Authoritative information well illustrated with silhouettes. 
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Peck, A. M. Storybook Europe. Harper. $2.50. 

A vivid description of the people, sights, and atmosphere of each country 
visited, namely, Italy, France, and England. Significant historical and literary 
facts are woven into the narrative. 


Tietjens, Mrs. E. (H.). Boy of the Desert. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 
A colorful account of boy life in an Egyptian village and life on the Sahara 
with the Bedouin. 


Wells, Rhea. An American Farm. Doubleday. $2.00. 
An account of the activities of a Tennessee farm before the days of modern 
inventions. 


Wiese, Kurt. Karoo: the Kangaroo. Coward-McCann. $1.50. 
An animal picture book of wild life in Australia. Artistic and authorita- 
tive. 


Williamson, Hamilton. A Monkey Tale. Doubleday. 75 cents. 
An amusing picture book for young children of an incident in a monkey’s 
life. Well illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. 


Young, Ella. The Tangle-Coated Horse. Longmans. $3.50. 
Episodes from the Fionn Saga are told in beautiful symbolic prose for 
those who would read of the world of fairy magic. 











VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for Every Visual Need 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 
High School Sciences 
Map Slides 

Song Slides 


Write for further information 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 


J. M. Stackhouse, Representative 
309 College St. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Tue Extra Curricucar Lisprary. H. D. Meyer, Editor. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. $1.00 per volume. 


In the introduction, Professor Meyer sets up the following as the basic 
principles of The Extra Curricular Library: 

1. Practical, specific and modern material based upon sound educational 
policy. 

2. Suggestions for definite outline of practice and procedure. 

3. Guidance and stimulation through the best of activities and programs. 

4. A survey of what is done in the field with respect to activities now 
usually designated as extra curricular. 

5. New tools for the best promotion of all the cardinal principles of 
education, 

6. Aid in evaluating these practices. 

7. Materials by which the student life to-day is made healthier and happier. 


Each volume in the series is to be limited in contents to 150 pages, and 2 
uniform list price has been fixed at $1.00. This library is the result of a 
very careful study of the needs of the schools throughout the county. A 
letter was sent to three hundred school superintendents and high school prin- 
cipals asking opinions about the Library plan. More than two hundred and 
fifty replies were received. The remarks were from “Good Idea” and “Ex- 
cellent” to paragraphs in enthusiastic favor. Many helpful suggestions were 
given and genuine interest shown. 

Already three volumes have come from the press, and the reader’s attention 
is called to the following: 


FINANCING THE Extra Curricutar Activities. By Harold D. Meyer, M.A., 
and Samuel McKee Eddleman, M.A. The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The province of this book has been limited to those problems relating to 
financing extra curricular activities. A mass of data was gathered from many 
sources, from which certain materials were selected. In choosing these mate- 
rials two criteria were used: 1. Methods and systems must be in accord with 
modern educational principles; 2. the materials must be adaptable to any 
situation. 


Turirt THroucH Epucation. By Corabel Murphey, Ph.D., Vice-Principal, 

Thomas A. Edison Junior High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

In the psychological approach and in the method pursued, an attempt has 
been made to give problems meaningful to the high school boy and girl, and 
to inaugurate a program suited to the secondary plan of organization. 

While the work is planned especially for the high school there is no reason 
why the same material cannot be used effectively, by adaptation, for the ele- 
mentary school. 


ComMMENCEMENT. By Gertrude Jones, A.M., Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Neb. 


School periodicals with their wealth of material on other phases of second- 
ary education contain few articles on commencement. Not many of the books 
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on extra curricular activities even mention graduation exercises. While com- 
mencement programs of the traditional sort have always been inadequate, the 
movement to vitalize this activity is the result of a comparatively new, but 
inevitable demand of the modern high school. It is a movement which invites 
experimentation and one which is rapidly gaining momentum and adherents. 


County EpuUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN Fioriwa. By E. L, Tink. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Pp. 103. Price $1.50. 


County board members, county superintendents, and students of county and 
district school administration will be particularly interested in this publication. 
It treats of the historical, legal and actual phases of county educational 
organization. 

The qualifications of the educational leadership secured by elective and 
appointive systems are contrasted. Data are drawn from Alabama, Florida, 
North Carolina, and Maryland. 

The study also presents objective evidence concerning the relation of special 
tax districts to the equalization of educational support and opportunity. 


Insects (Mother and Ann Nature Stories). By Glen Eaton Hod- 
son. Webb Book Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. Pp. 175. 


This little book relates to the community life of insects, sometimes friends, 
sometimes enemies, of mankind. It opens to the boy or girl a field for ob- 
servation and study. The story is told by the author with scientific accuracy; 
but, moreover, the story is told by one who loves nature. There is an appeal 
to the interest and imagination of the child. The reader is lured to observe 
for himself and to learn more about insects. 


Worps. By Rupert P. SoRelle and Charles W. Kitt. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City. Pp. 192, cloth binding. 
$.44. 

The text that is wholly concerned with the study of the vernacular of in- 
dustry is in constant need of revision. New words and new meanings for old 
words spring up overnight in the fertile fields of business and science. 














BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


We can supply your needs where books are concerned and SAVE 


A esi Pertti YOU MONEY. Satisfactory SERVICE. 


Typewriter in colers Write us for information concerning 

and the New Vogue books mentioned in 
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The 1929 Revised Edition of Words, just off the press, accurately reflects: 
the enriched vocabulary of the present-day business man, and the organization: 
of its subject matter is in accord with the latest pedagogic findings. 


A New Srtupy or Enciish Worps. By Jessie McMillan Anderson. 

American Book Company, New York. Pp. 115. 

After a general introduction to the problems confronting the user of the 
dictionary, the story of the growth of the English language is told simply, its 
important elements analyzed, and single words discussed to show the effect 
of changing events upon word building. From this point the discussion con- 
tinues through the important principles in the growth and change of our lan- 
guage to the specific ways in which new words are added. The book is summed! 
up with a discussion of synonyms and the various means for effective use of 
words. Throughout the whole book exercises and projects keep the pupil con- 
tinuously interested in the improvement of his own writing and speaking. 


NATURE IN AGRICULTURE. By W. L. Conway, H. N. Kauffman, 
W. H. Lancelot. Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Pp. 245. 


The book presents the activities of farm life in a way that will appeal, that 
will reveal new knowledge, from a better understanding of Nature’s processes, 
and emphasize their significance and value to man. 

As a result of this better understanding of Nature and her processes there 
will come a deeper appreciation and a fuller realization of the importance and 
desirability of country life and its opportunities and dignity. 

No attempt has been made to develop the technical phases of agriculture, 
but to create new attitudes toward the subject of farming and to quicken a type 
of citizenship that finds its joy and reward in this life and work. Enough 
fundamentals are, nevertheless, included to give an elementary working knowl- 
edge of animals and plants. 


Sotip Geometry. By Ernst R. Breslich. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 153. Price $1.65. 

This course is intended for students who have completed a full course in 
demonstrative geometry. It may be studied either in the high school in the 
junior or senior year in the junior college. 

The number of theorems has been reduced to a minimum. The exercises 
are well graded, and frequently supplementary sets of exercises are provided 
for individual differences among pupils and classes. 


SENIOR MatHematics, Book III. By Ernst R. Breslich. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 200. Price $1.65. 
This is the third of a series of textbooks on secondary-school mathematics 

by this author. It is designed primarily as a half year’s work to follow the 

first two courses, and completes the study of high-school algebra. All pupils 
who have had one year of algebra are prepared to take this course. 

In accordance with the general plan of the series, the book aims to teach 
in combination mathematical topics which are closely related to each other 
even though they may be drawn from separate mathematical subjects. Thereby 
the work can be better motivated and becomes more concrete. 
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Sotip Geometry. By Joseph A. Nyberg. American Book Com- 

pany, New York. Pp. 455. 

The Report of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements, the 
new requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board, and the many 
researches in pedagogy have changed the mathematical work done in the ninth 
and tenth years and have necessitated a revision of the subsequent work in 
both algebra and geometry. 

This text in Solid Geometry (1) furnishes a study of the relations of lines, 
planes, and other surfaces in space and (2) presents the many additional 
correlations between arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and practical problems 
needed in a modern course. 


Suort Stories ror Stupy AND ENyoyMENT. By Harold T. Eaton. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. Pp. 552. Price $1.20. 
This volume contains both a selection of short stories and a presentation 

of the development and the nature of the short story as a form of writing. It 

is designed especially for use in high school courses. 

In the opening chapters, the history of the narrative form is rapidly traced 
and the various types of the short story are explained simply and clearly. This 
section of the book is concluded by presenting a number of useful aids in the 
actual writing of a short story. 

This material is followed by two groups of stories, twenty-two from the 
modern field and nine earlier tales to portray historical development. Each 
principal type of the short story is presented and all the stories possess a 
proven interest for the younger reader. 





Buy N. C. Modern Furniture 





SCHOOL DESKS 
OPERA CHAIRS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
MANUAL TRAINING FURNITURE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


ALL MADE IN THE SOUTH 


THE SOUTHERN DESK CO. 
HICKORY, N. C. 
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FIELD NOTES 
TWO NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


About six years ago the Board of Education completed the con- 
struction of the R. J. Reynolds High School in Winston-Salem. 
While admiring the beauty of its architecture and of its natural 
setting and complimenting its modern equipment the citizens were 
not a little astonished at the size of the building. “When,” said they, 
“do you expect to find use for all the rooms?” Some even ventured 
to say that it would be a quarter of a century before the high school 
could utilize the capacity of the building. Today, just six years 
after its completion, the building cannot accommodate the high school 
student body. Part-time sessions are required in order to accom- 
modate them. Next year the School Board plans to open two junior 
high school buildings in order to relieve the congestion at the present 
high school. 


FORSYTH COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 


The principals of the county high schools have adopted the hour 
schedule for all the high schools of the county. This action was 
taken in order to provide for supervised study. Of the sixty min- 
utes allotted each class for recitation, forty minutes will be used for 
recitation and twenty minutes for supervised study. This allotment 
of time is tentative, and results may later suggest a change. This 
association meets each month to discuss the common problems of 
high school supervision and administration. Just now the principals 
are trying to find a practical method to direct students in effective 
study. 














EDWARDS & BROUGHTON COMPANY 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Diplomas, Invitations, Report Forms, Correspondence Stationery, 
Catalogues, Annuals, Office Furniture and Office Supplies. 
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A TRI-COUNTY SCHOOL MASTERS CLUB 


Cleveland, Rutherfordton, and Polk counties, under the leader- 
ship of Professor B. A. Stevens, of the Extension Division of the 
University of North Carolina, have organized a School Masters Club 
to meet quarterly for the study of problems in administration and 
supervision. This organization is the outgrowth of the work in 
Extension now being done in these counties by Professor Stevens. 
In order to make the Extension class work more effective, these 
principals meet and discuss methods of directing teachers in putting 
into application the theories studied in class. Each county has a 
School Masters Club which meets monthly for the study of local 
problems. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDING IN MOREHEAD CITY 


Last year the school building in Morehead City was destroyed by 
fire. During the present session the school has been operated under 
many handicaps. The high school pupils have been transferred to 
Beaufort, where they occupy the old school building. The churches 
and some other buildings have been used by the grades. 





LABORATORY WORK 
TO VITALIZE CIVICS 





Hill and Sellers: My Community 
A Workbook in Community Life 


A pupil’s workbook containing definite and worth-while proj- 
ects. It provides a systematic scheme for the study of the 
life and problems of any community. Catalogue price $0.64, 
subject to the usual discount. It may be used with any text- 
book in civics, but was planned to accompany 


Hill: Community and Vocational Civics 





GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Work is progressing rapidly on the new building, and the man- 
agement hope to be able to use the building by January. The build- 
ing occupies an entire block, being 312 feet long and 148 feet wide 
at the center through the auditorium. The first floor, consisting of 
fourteen class rooms, offices, library and teachers rest room, will 
be occupied by the elementary grades with the exception of the sev- 
enth, while the entire second floor will be occupied by the high school 
and the seventh grade. On this floor are found eight large class 
rooms, two science laboratories, one science lecture room, the home 
economics and commercial units. The main floor of the auditorium 
will seat 788 and the balcony 224, making the total seating capacity 
1,012. One of the outstanding features of the auditorium is the 
large stage and adjacent music rooms. 

The building was designed by Atwood and Nash, Architects, of 
Chapel Hill, N. C., and the contract awarded to Jones Brothers of 
Wilson, N. C., at $111,700.00 for the completed job. 


AMONG OUR EXCHANGES 
The North American Teacher—Boston. 


In the October issue of this magazine appears “Methods of Teach- 
ing Spelling,” by Miss Teresa R. Flaherty, which contains many help- 
ful suggestions for teaching spelling both in the elementary grades 
and in high school. 


Hawaii Educational Review—Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The October issue is entitled “The Dewey Number.” In it are 
to be found three excellent articles dealing with the life and the work 
of this great educational philosopher. 


The Virginia Journal of Education—Richmond. 


The leading article in the October issue is “Can the South Attain 
to National Standards in Education,” by Edgar W. Knight. The 
writer begins his article with a brief history of education in the 
South, setting forth very clearly the causes of the conditions that 
existed from 1860 to 1900. He then traces the remarkable educa- 
tional progress that has been made in the South since 1900. “But 
the Southern state which has made the greatest progress should do 
twice as much as it now does for the maintainence of its schools in 
order to rank educationally even as an average state among the forty- 
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eight,” states the writer. Then he raises two pertinent questions: 
1. Why are the Southern States so far behind their sisters? 2. Can 
the South ever attain to national standards in education? Com- 
placency, not poverty, is the author’s answer to the first question. 
Then he proceeds to quote from the public expressions of some lead- 
ers to support his contention. His answer to the second question is 
an emphatic affirmative with certain provisions. But secure a copy 
of this magazine and read the entire article, then draw your own 
conclusions. 

There are several other worthwhile articles in the October issue 
of this publication. 


The Mathematics Teacher—New York. 


The October issue of this official journal of The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics has several articles of interest to 
educators in general and to teachers of mathematics in particular. 
“Adjusting Algebra to Ability Levels Through the Time Element,” 
by Jessie M. Cline; “Teaching Geometry Into Its Rightful Place,” 
by J. D. Hassler ; “A Layman Looks at Mathematics,” by John R. P. 
French, are but a few titles of the many appearing in the table of 
contents. No wide-awake teacher of mathematics can afford not to 
read The Mathematics Teacher each month. 


Independent Education—342 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Every teacher and school official responsible for the health of 
school children should read “Health Guidance in Schools and Col- 
leges,” by William P. Emmerson, in the October issue of this mag- 
azine. Dr. Emmerson is medical consultant in physical fitness at 
Dartmouth College. Physical fitness depends upon health intelli- 
gence. “The problem of our schools is—to whom can the student 
apply for such health diagnosis?” This and many other problems 
are discussed in detail, and the writer uses some very interesting 
tables and graphs to illustrate his discussion. This article should be 
read and carefully studied by teachers and school officials. 

Dean Pennypacker, Chairman of the Committee on Admissions 
at Harvard, and Dean Dill, Director of Admissions at Hartford, both 
discuss at some length “The Scholastic Aptitude Tests.” College 
officials, especially Deans of Freshmen, would find the discussions by 
these two Deans of this live topic very interesting. 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 


Style A 
Style G Single Cord 


Double Cord : Ask for catalogue and prices 


One of the 
15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America. 














TEACHERS NEEDED 
We particularly need experienced graduates for primary (first grade) Home 
Economics, Commercial, Senunh Training, Mathematics, Science and Athletics 
with some high school subject. If available for work, wire or write for appli 
cation blank and booklet. One registration. Four offices. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 




















CORRECT ENGLISH BOOKS By Josernine Turck Baxer, Ph.D. 

Correct English, Complete Grammar and Drill Book—The Correct Word, 
How to Use It—Correct Synonyms and Antonyms—The Correct Standardized 
Pronunciation, With Definitions—Your Every-Day Vocabulary, How to Enlarge 
It (Complete A-Z)—The Literary Workshop, Helps for the Writer—Correct 
Business Letter Writing and Business English—The Correct Preposition, How 
to Use It—Correct Social Letter Writing—The Art of Conversation—How Can 
I Increase My Vocabulary. Correct English Publications, Evanston, Illinois 
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Gray & Creech, Inc. 


WINSTON - SALEM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Solicits 


your request 
for the 
South’s 


most complete 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG 


















































